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Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of Charles P. 
Neill, Commissioner of Labor. Vol. IX. History of Women 
in Industry in the United States. Washington, 1910. Pp. 276. 

This volume contains an introduction and summary and chapters on 
the " Textiles, the Clothing and Sewing Trades," " Domestic and Personal 
Service," "Food and Kindred Products," "Other Manufacturing 
Industries," "Trade and Transportation," and twenty-four tables of 
statistics for the above occupational groups. So-called wage-earning 
women alone are considered. Professional work, women in independent 
business and in agriculture are considered only incidentally, and unre- 
munerated home work of women is entirely neglected. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the common custom of designating this latter work 
unremunerative and separating it on that score from other wage-earning 
occupations is inaccurate and undesirable, for although the standard of 
payment for such work has been indefinite and the payment itself not a 
money wage, yet the food, shelter, and clothing which these women thus 
obtain must be recognized as wages. 

The report brings out the fact that most of the transfer of women 
from home work to work outside the home has taken place since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, although women have always 
worked for wages. Even now, only about one-fifth of the women sixteen 
years of age and over are breadwinners outside the home, yet there is 
scarcely an industry which does not employ women. 

The causes of the entrance of women into industry are: machinery, 
division of labor, strike-breaking, scarcity of labor, the Civil War, and 
the influence of industrial depressions. Women are still more largely 
employed in their traditional occupations than in the newer ones, yet 
women's industrial sphere has expanded somewhat. 

Contrary to the socialist contention, the evidence here collected 
shows that women's wage labor as well as other kinds of labor under the 
domestic system has often been carried on under worse conditions than 
their wage labor under the factory system, especially in the matter of 
hours and sanitary conditions. Women's wages have, it seems, always 
been low and unequal to men's wages, and women, too, have suffered 
from unemployment especially in the sewing trades. It is probable that 
in the long run women have not displaced men, but have lowered the 
standard of men's wages. 
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The history of women in industry shows that women have never been 
thoroughly trained for their work and have found it difficult to acquire 
proficiency. Consequently, they have "come to be to an alarming 
extent the cheap laborers of the employment market, the unskilled and 
underpaid drudges of the industrial world" — a general conclusion which 
was also reached by Miss Butler in Women and the Trades in the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. 

As is explained in the introduction, a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of space in this volume is given to the early work of women, 
information concerning which is only recently available from rare early 
sources. If any criticism is to be made of so able a report, it is, perhaps, 
that the transition from the early and middle period of women's work to 
the actual present situation is not always clearly stated and this is a 
distinct desideratum. 

It is to be noted as a matter of general interest that the newspapers 
of the middle of the century, in contrast to ours, seem to have been 
surprisingly active in the investigation and publication of trade and labor 
conditions. Much of the material of this report is drawn from them. 
Other sources of the report are the Federal Census and other government 
publications, state labor and statistical bureau reports, old books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. In addition, representative industrial 
establishments were visited and persons familiar with the industries were 
consulted. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 

Gainesville, Fla. 



Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 

United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 

Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of Charles P. Neill, 

Commissioner of Labor. Vol. X. History of Women in Trade 

Unions. Washington, 1911. Pp. 236. 

This volume is in two parts; the first deals with the period from 1875, 

the beginning of organization of women into trade unions, through the 

activity of the Knights of Labor, the second, with the later history from 

the organization of the American Federation of Labor through 1909. A 

supplementary statement gives developments of 1909-11. 

The following conclusions are reached in the first part: Women's 
unions, until the last generation, have been ephemeral in character, 
organized often temporarily in times of strikes. They have been, to a 



